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NOTES. 


WE learn upon authority which we believe to be 
trustworthy that during the loan negotiations 
between Great Britain and China which were so abruptly 
closed, so far from its being the case that France placed 
obstacles in our way, she made definite proposals that 
the French and English Governments should jointly 
advance the necessary sum to China. If this is the 
case it provides yet another instance of the fatuity of 
our recent diplomacy in the Far East. To have 
refused the offer of France, whom we have not the 
slightest reason to fear as a commercial rival, and to 
have allowed Germany, our most dangerous competitor, 
to find the money in conjunction with English capitalists 
is a stupendous mistake. The fact that Germany has 
responded so much more eagerly than England to the 
issue of the loan is sufficient in itself to show the way 
the land lies. By her occupation of Kiao-Chiao 
Germany has secured a footing in those central 
provinces which both France and Russia recognise as 
the field especially our own, and she will thereby be 
enabled to do enormous harm to our commerce. The 
offer of France, which we are assured was made in all 
good faith, confirms our already expressed belief that 
it is neither Russia nor France whom we have to fear 
in the Far East, but Germany. That our statesmen 
allowed the occupation of Kiao-Chiao to go by without 
protest is to be explained only on the hypothesis that 
Court influences were too strong for them. It will be 
well for England when our natural and inevitable 
hostility towards our greatest rival can have free play. 


There has been no further news concerning the 

sition in West Africa, with the exception of an 
important paragraph which appeared in Thursday’s 
‘* Standard ” giving a rumour current in the Lobby that 
the French Government had admitted the accuracy of 
the news with regard to the French advance into Sokoto, 
and had accompanied the admission with explanations 
and expressions of regret. We have reason to believe 
that this rumour is quite correct, and that though the 
situation is still a little strained, the severe tension of an 
earlier date is at an end. Information reaches us from 
a good source, indeed, which leads us to believe that the 
French Government has adopted a much more concilia- 
tory attitude than is generally imagined. In particular 
we are given to understand that France offered 
important concessions with regard to the oppressive 
tariffs which at present effectually hinder the trade of 
those English possessions on the Coast which are 
backed by French territory. If these statements are 
true there seems to be no reason why a settlement of 
the West African question should not speedily be 
attained, and one important source of uneasiness re- 
moved. It is not our business to quarrel with France 
if a quarrel can possibly be avoided, and were it not 


for the lamentable spectacle our diplomacy has of late. 
presented to the world we should see no reason why a 
satisfactory arrangement could not be arrived at with- 
out any of those ‘‘ graceful concessions” which are the. 
stock-in-trade of our Foreign Office. 


In the House of Commons there has been no sub- 
ject of importance sufficient to distract the attention 
of members from the all-absorbing topic of foreign 
affairs. Nonconformist Marriages, Poor Law Unions 
and Secondary Education are not exciting subjects at 
the best of times, but when the whole attention of 
the nation is fixed upon events in the Far East 
they seem almost obtrusive. The excessive importance 
which is attached to the Chinese question was illus- 
trated on Thursday by the excitement caused by a little 
scene between Mr. Willie Redmond and the Speaker. 
Mr. O’Kelly had given notice of a question with re- 
gard to the occupation of Kiao-Chiao by Germany, but 
the clerks at the table, acting under instructions, did 
not put the question upon the paper. The Speaker 
took upon himself the whole of the responsibility, say- 
ing that he had authorised the clerks not to put upon 
the paper questions which clearly came within the 
category of those which Mr. Curzon, for reasons of 
State, declined to answer. Quite rightly, Mr. W. 
Redmond protested against this use of the Speaker’s 
prerogative to burke important questions on matters of 
grave importance. ‘‘We are simply muzzled,” Mr. 
Redmond exclaimed, and there is no doubt that the 
whole House was with him. There is an uncomfortable 
feeling on both sides of the House that the main object of 
the Front Bench is at present to hide from the nation 
the result of the policy of shilly-shally which has been 
the salient feature of its recent conduct of foreign affairs, 
and the idea that the Speaker, who since his election 
has made an excellent impression, should lend himself 
to this policy of concealment is deeply resented. The 
question is one of such importance that it was dis- 
cussed almost throughout the whole of the sitting. 


British and other foreign residents in Japan are. 
becoming apprehensive of their fate when they come. 
under Japanese law, the privileges of extra-territoriality 
ceasing about fifteen months hence. They have cer- 
tainly reason for anxiety. Japanese prisons may be fitted 
for Japanese; they are certainly not suitable for 
Europeans. In many places the cells are little more. 
than barred cages; no attempt is made to warm them 
in winter; the clothing of the prisoners is insuffi- 
cient, and the food of such a coarse quality that the 
Japanese themselves frequently succumb after a short. 
term of imprisonment. No one is safe in Japan from 
risk of imprisonment, not even the most law-abiding. A 
man may be secretly denounced to the Procurator, be 
arrested, tried and sentenced, and never even know the. 
name of his accuser. It is almost, if not quite impos-~ 
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bitterly complain ‘of \Being arrested, placed cells 
herd ditty affd suspected crim th 
shockingly insanitary conditions, kept there foreweeks 
and months while their cases are being investigated, and 
then, when the charge breaks down, finally acquitted and 
let free to go their way, having meanwhile suffered all 
the horrors of a long imprisonment. Before the British 
Government abandons control over its subjects in Japan 
it certainly seems incumbent on the Foreign Office to 
devise safeguards that will prevent injustice being done. 


From information reaching us from our correspondent 
in Japan, we learn that a considerable party in that 
country was very strongly in favour of acceding to the 
application of China to postpone payment of the next 
instalment of the indemnity with the object of cementing 
the alliance between the yellow races. Baron Nishi, the 
Foreign Minister, sided with this party, and the Govern- 
_ ment was also advised by its representatives in London 
and Peking to grant the application. The Minister for 
Finance, however, opposed any such concession being 
made, on the ground that the state of the national 
finances would not permit it, and the Government was 
therefore compelled to refuse to grant any delay. 


The Irish Local Government Bill passed its second 
reading without a division on Monday night, and it is 
now clear that, although the Committee stage will be 
long and tedious, the Bill will go through without 
material modification. The English Radicals, who 
object to the ‘‘ Agricultural Relief” scheme which lies 
at the root of the Bill, moved an amendment, but they 
. were badly led, and secured only twenty votes. What- 
ever might be their views about the principle of taxation 
in aid of rates, it would have been grossly unfair to 
refuse Irish County Councils an equivalent for the 
money now gtanted to English, Scotch and Welsh 
counties ; and when we add that the two gentlemen, 
Mr. Lambert and Mr. Strachey, who led the opposition 
on the ground that ‘‘ English” money should not go to 
Irish farmers, had themselves voted ‘‘ Irish” money for 
the relief of English farmers who happened to be their 
constituents, the full absurdity of the situation becomes 
manifest. 


In Ireland there is no parish in the sense of a unit of 
local Government, and so there are to be no Parish 
Councils. But perhaps the sad fate of English Parish 
Councils and Parish Meetings has not been unimportant 
in impressing Mr. Gerald Balfour with the necessity of 
creating a new civil area. The proceedings of the 
English Parish Councils have been farcical in nine cases 
out of ten, and now the parish of Sheldon in the Bake- 
well Union has just reported that on the election day 
there were no proposers and no candidates, and all 
present refused to stand. ‘‘It was generally agreed,” 
concluded the returning officer, ‘‘ that Parish Councils 
was (sic) no good, therefore kindly let us die in peace, 
and oblige yours truly, N. N.” 


We do not know what this week’s meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation proves, or was intended to 
prove, except that the Party has lost both discipline 
and moral impulse. A party in this unhappy con- 
dition always finds fault with its leaders; so, just as a 
couple of years ago the speakers used to ignore Lord 
Rosebery and cry out for Sir William Harcourt, now 
they pass over Sir William in silence, and cheer lustily 
when somebody shouts, ‘‘Oh, for one hour of .Rose- 
bery!” And the most that the chairman could say by 
way of making things pleasant was, that they differed 
from their leaders ‘‘ with regret, and not with con- 
tempt!” Now the strangest part of it all is that, as 
the bye-elections show, there is a large and increasing 
body of public opinion in the country which is pre- 
pared on every Occasion to vote against the Govern- 
ment, but which still remains without a leader of even 
second-rate distinction. 


Mr. John Morley came on the stage at the end of the 
proceedings on Wednesday night to recite the epilogue, 
but it was not well done. He took a solemn farewell 
of Home Rule, and there was a note of real personal 


s 


condition, but all the rest was as the thfashing of chaff. 

r. never with the nd 
now that Home Rule has ceased to signify, and that 
Mr. Gladstone’s figure is growing dim, he is -more 
isolated than ever. ‘‘ No Foreign Policy,” ‘‘ No Refer- 
endum,” ‘‘ No Federalism, British or Imperial,” ‘‘ Local 
Veto” and ‘‘One man One vote ”—that is hardly the 
programme of the future. ‘‘ Liberalism is indestruc- 
tible” he cried on Thursday morning, and we grant it 
freely ; the whole question is whether Mr. Morley and 
his little clique of middle-class doctrinaires know what 
Liberalism is or not. 


To abuse the Irish as Mr. Augustine Birrell did and to 
call them ‘‘ third-rate tragedians ” because they do not 
come to the rescue of their former allies, is scarcely 
worthy of his wit. The Irish party joined the Liberals 
under certain definite conditions—conditions which no 
longer exist, and for either party to accuse the other of 
bad faith because the bottom has fallen out of the whole 
transaction is to misunderstand the affair. Some of 
the Irish members naturally sympathise with the 
Liberals, some, like Mr. Davitt, with the Socialist- 
Radical group, while a much larger number than is 
generally supposed—men like the late Mr. Parnell or 
Mr. Butt—are really Conservatives. Mr. Parnell’s plan 
was to bind this heterogeneous group together by an 
ironclad pledge, and to use the weapon thus formed for 
or against either party in the sole interest of Home 
Rule. In 1885 the weight was thrown into the scale in 
favour of the Conservatives because of certain real or 
imaginary promises given by Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
in 1886 and onward, till the rejection of the second 
Home Rule Bill, continuous support was for obvious 
reasons given to the Liberals. That party having now, 
as Mr. Birrell puts it, dropped Home Rule ‘clean out 
of its mind,” there is no reason why the Irish party 
should support them rather than the Tories. 


The Money-lending Commission has been edified by 
pious opinions from a solicitor and a judge. The 
principle on which these witnesses have been selected 
is not quite clear to us, for although Sir James Mathew 
may have many excellent qualities in the domestic circle, 
he is not distinguished, to put it in a mildly riegative 
form, for mental alertness on the bench, and we did not 
gather that he claimed to have any personal acquaintance 
with the ways of the money-lender ; while as regards 
Sir George Lewis, the objection might be that he knows 
too much. Both legal gentlemen were very severe in 
their condemnation of the ‘‘coercion” exercised by 
money-lenders. That is a serious evil, but how is the law 
going to stop it? It is the fear of publicity that makes 
coercion effective, and wise judges and attorneys suggest 
legal publicity as a remedy! The extraordinary personal 
attack made on Mr. Samuel Lewis by Sir George Lewis 
had a very nasty look. With regard to this we may 
pass One remark. Mr. Samuel Lewis has been known 
to do a kindly act to many a poor wretch in a “‘ tight 
place”; we have never heard Sir George Lewis accused 
of doing anything of the sort. 


Since writing the above we see that Mr. Samuel 
Lewis has replied to Sir George Lewis. He denies all 
the charges brought against him. In answer to this, 
Sir George Lewis has offered to waive the privilege of 
a witness before a Royal Commission, should Mr, 
Samuel Lewis care to take an action for slander; and 
Sir George Lewis is confident that a British jury 
will declare the charges to be true. We advise Mr. 
Sam not to be drawn into so idle a contest. Sir 
George Lewis has said what he thinks about Mr. 
Samuel Lewis; let Mr. Samuel Lewis say what he 
thinks, and knows, of Sir George, and let him invite 
Sir George to take the action. We hope Sir George 
will ayail himself of the opportunity. 


The future of the dispute between the United States 
and Spain over Cuba is as doubtful as ever. A fort- 
night ago it appeared as if President McKinley had 
developed sufficient backbone to resist the Cuban Syndi- 
cate, but the latest news seems to indicate that he is 
wavering. The official report concerning the blowing 
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up of the ‘‘ Maine” is to be presented to the Senate on 
Monday, and the Jingoes will do their best to renew the 
echoes of the explosion in Washington. A really 
strong president and executive could afford to ignore 
the capital, which is not the centre of American senti- 
ment. After the first forty-eight hours had passed 
without a favourable report from the divers, everybody 
knew that the ‘‘ Maine” must have been blown up from 
outside, and there is no reason why that fact should 
precipitate war now any more than three weeks ago. 
But the outlook has grown decidedly darker during the 
last four or five days. 


All the Oppositions except the irreconcilable Socialists, 
the Bavarian clericals and Herr Richter having been 
won over, the German Emperor will have his ships: so 
that the Kiao-Chiao raid—a sheer act of piracy, Sir 
Charles Dilke has called it—has done somebody 
good. Even Prince Bismarck could not have managed 
better, for the Navy Bill six months ago had a very 
remote chance of passing. ‘‘Er kennt das verdammte 
Volk nicht” was the Great Frederic’s reply to one who 
criticised his methods of administration, and we may 
take it the Emperor William, too, knows how to work 
on the emotions of his blessed subjects. Certainly the 
ships are needed, for the unhappy ‘‘ Deutschland,” 
after floundering for months, has at last come to a 
standstill at Singapore, where we are told ‘‘ extensive 
repairs are needed.” So if the ‘‘ mailed fist” is to 
arrive at the new German port before midsummer it will 
have to take its passage on the next liner. 


Is there anything which a timid Conservative, fearful 
of laying himself open to the terrible charge of ‘‘ Pro- 
tection,” will not say? Here is Mr. Ritchie at the 
dinner of the London Chamber of Commerce, who got 
on swimmingly so long as he confined himself to facts. 
He pointed out how Germany and the United States were 
cutting out British commerce, the United States having 
in forty years reduced their percentage of our exports by 
one-half, while their percentage of export of manufac- 
tured articles had nearly trebled. But at this moment 
he apparently noticed a menacing frown on the brow of 
Mr. Leonard Courtney or Mr. Asquith, for he abruptly 
closed the record of our woes by the remark that ‘‘ pro- 
tection was an illusory remedy and tended only to 
increase the cost.” And this from a statesman who had 
himself been proving to the hilt that protection in the 
case of our two greatest rivals was not illusory, but 
had resulted in the building up of great industries. 


Sir Robert Giffen is surely the most muddle-headed 
economist recognised by the Cobden Club as an expert. 
His letter to Thursday’s ‘‘ Times” on our commercial 
interests in the Far East is worthy to rank beside Mr. 
John Morley’s depreciation of our commercial interests 
in West Africa. The trade of Great Britain with China 
has been much exaggerated, he says, and we are not 
likely to increase it to a level with that of India for twent 
years. The whole point of this precious communi- 
cation is that we are fighting for a prospective market 
which will certainly bring us to disappointment. If we 
succeed in opening up China, Sir Robert urges in 
effect, we shall only find that China will then start 
business on her own account, and will not want the 
manufactures of the West. Has that been the case 
with Japan? The most fatuous argument advanced, 
however, is that by strengthening our fighting forces to 
defend our trade with the Far East we defeat our own 
ends. ‘‘The.same people cannot make ships and guns 
and ammunition for our fleet, and clothing for the sea- 
men, and at the same time manufacture railway ir 
for export, or cotton goods for the Chinese,” Sir 
Robert Giffen’s economy is a fearful and wonderful 
business. We would suggest to him some inquiries on 
this point among our cotton and iron manufacturers. 


Mr. Bartley had justification for his complaint at the 
contemptuous absence of the Treasury Bench from the 
discussion on his Old Age Pensions Bill. No one 
expected that the Government would accept the cut- 
and-dried scheme. of a private member in a matter so 
vast and complicated, and one, moreover, so brim-full 
of opportunities for the faddist to air his fads. 
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the same time, both Mr. Bartley and the country 
generally have a strong ground of complaint against 
the Government for rejecting last Wednesday’s oppor- 
tunity of telling the House that the Royal Commission 
on Old Age Pensions is not really dead, and that the 
Government intends at the earliest possible date to re- 
deem its promises. For, notwithstanding Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s denial that his Government is pledged 
to deal with Old Age Pensions, the country is per- 
fectly well aware, from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, as 
well as from the speeches and election addresses of 
Conservative candidates throughout the kingdom at 
the last election, that such a pledge does exist, and if 
no honest attempt is made to carry it out there will 
be one more failure to be placed to the debit of Lord 
Salisbury’s Administration. 


The Bishop of London is reported to have joined the 
Executive Council of the National Anti-vaccination 
League. We cannot believe that this is true, though 
it is announced with due solemnity in the ‘‘ Guardian,” 
a paper which does not joke easily or often. 


It would be rash to assume that because the Federal 
Convention in Melbourne has drafted a Constitution 
for Australia, that Federation is therefore safe. The pro- 
ceedings generated a good deal of heat, due partly to 
the mutual jealousy and distrust of Victoria and New 
South Wales, and partly to the fears of the smaller 
Colonies that they might be swamped by the larger. 
It remains to be seen what effect the remarks of certain 
of the delegates will have had on the people to whom 
the measure has to be finally referred. Finance has 
proved a delicate subject. That it should be federal is 
indispensable, but the difficulty has been to avoid 
making the States bankrupt by the surrender of, say, 
the Customs revenue from which they now draw their 
chief income. The point seems to have been settled by 
limiting the expenditure of the Federal Government to a 
quarter of the revenue, the remainder to be returned to 
the several Colonies. A system of careful book-keeping 
at the start will put matters on a proper footing. Free 
Trade is to obtain within the Commonwealth, but it 
will not be compulsory on the Federal Government to 
assume responsibility for the existing debts. Should 
the present scheme be accepted by the Colonies repre- 
sented at the Convention, Federation will still not be 
complete. Queensland remains outside the Common- 
wealth, for reasons best known to herself. 


The French Colonial organs have again entered on 
that conspiracy of silence respecting the Upper Nile 
which they have only once broken since January 1896. 
It is thus extremely difficult to get information. We 
can therefore only test the two last reports from the 
Upper Nile by general probabilities. Three weeks ago 
news was received in Belgium from Captain Chaltin, 
the commandant of the Belgian station at Rejaf, near 
Lado, to the effect that a powerful Madhist force was 
assembled further down the Nile, and that the force 
had ten European prisoners in chains. This report 
gives further probability to the rumoured disaster .to 
the Marchand expedition that was stated to have 
happened at the end of last August. The disposition 
of the French forces in the Bahr-el-Ghazl when positive 
information was last received was as follows: M. 
Liotard had occupied Meshra-er-Rek on 23 July, but as 
there was no food in the district he returned to Semio, 
on the Mbomu, whence he started back for Meshra-er- 
Rek at the beginning of September. The Marchand 
expedition was divided into three ; a rearguard was left 
to continue the transport of stores and boats from 
Semio to the Sueh, a tributary of the Bahr-el-Ghazl. 
A second division under Lieutenant Mangin left Fort 
Hossinger at Tambura, the base of operations in the 
Nile basin, for Djur Ghattas, a town on the next river 
east of the Sueh, and north-east of Tambura. The 
column under Captain Marchand took a more easterly 
course for Rumbek, an old Egyptian town in the Jalo 
Valley and only 150 miles west of Bor, the southern- 
most Dervish station on the Nile. Rejaf was captured 
from the Dervishes in February 1897, only after a severe 
struggle; and Marchand’s march to Rumbek would 
threaten their line of communication to the north-west. 
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The second report consists of a statement made by 
Menelik at Addis Abeba to the correspondent of ‘‘ La 
Politique Coloniale,” that the Marquis de Bonchamps’s 
expedition had met with serious difficulties and had 
been unable to reach Fashoda. The Marquis de Bon- 
champs left the Abyssinian capital on May 17th, and 
overtook Capt. Clochette’s force at Goré, when they 
started together on July 22nd. Capt. Clochette was 
killed on August 24th, the French attributing his death 
to an accidental kick from a mule. If the Marquis de 
Bonchamps’s expedition had marched ten miles a day it 
ought to have arrived at Fashoda in August, news of 
which could have been brought back by Abyssinian 
runners, in time to have reached Europe in October. 
‘The expedition had two dangers ; Abyssinia is a healthy 
plateau, over 6000 feet high; the Sobat basin is low, 
unhealthy and malarial, lying at an elevation of less 
than 1500 feet. It is a district which does not suit the 
Abyssinians, who have never attempted to occupy it, 
and have been reluctant even to raid into it. The 
Marquis de Bonchamps may, therefore, have met with 
difficulties from his men. But, on the whole, it is 
more probable that his advance has been delayed or 

revented by the Shilluks who occupy the Sobat valley. 
They are brave soldiers, and hostile to Abyssinians ; 
they would regard the de Bonchamps expedition as 
another raiding party, and treat it accordingly. In 
either case no news, from the English point of view, is 
decidedly good news. 


Since the days when the ancients gave sunstroke the 
name of siriasis from its prevalence at the season when 
Sirius rises and sets with the sun, the nature of the 
disease has been the subject of constant research and 
’ speculation. It is, perhaps, the last disease which a 
layman would be inclined to attribute to bacteria. But 
a remarkable paper in the last number of the “‘ British 
Medical Journal” by Dr. L. Sambon shows there are 
the strongest reasons for believing that sunstroke is an 
infectious disease due to a specific organism. Other 
affections are often confused with sunstroke ; but when 
the records of these are excluded, it is found that true sun- 
stroke has very definite geographical limits. Moreover 
it occurs in districts where the heat of the sun is less 
powerful than in adjoining areas where the disease is 
unknown. Thus it is prevalent in the low-lying plains 
of the Indus and the Ganges, where, owing to the 
moisture in the air, the temperature in the sun is lower 
than in the highlands of Assam, or the Peninsular 

lateau, from both of which the disease is absent. 
Similarly it is rife in the Mississippi valley, and is un- 
known on the Colorado plains. That heat alone is not 
the cause, is proved by the cases of miners, iron 
puddlers, and stokers, who work in far higher temper- 
atures than that of the hottest-known climate. Another 
feature of the disease is that it comes in epidemics, 
which may be more fatal among men sheltered in a 
hospital ward than among men in the same district 
exposed to the sunshine. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that both rheumatism and sunstroke—diseases 
once attributed to the physical action of the extremes 
of cold and heat—are now shown to be of organic 
origin. 

A somewhat notable clergyman has just died in the 

rson of the Rev. J. P. Gell, rector of Buxted in 

ussex. He was the ‘‘ Old Brooke” of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days;” and with him passes away, probably, 
the last survivor of Arnold’s famous “Sixth.” Mr. 
Gell commenced his career as an official of the Colonial 
Office, and was sent out to Tasmania, where he married 
the daughter of the Governor, Sir John Franklin, the 
Arctic explorer. He subsequently took orders; and 
became distinguished as a preacher, still more as a 
speaker, most of all as an untiring and successful worker 
in a London parish which was in the country when he 
went to it, but was afterwards submerged in bricks and 
mortar. On the failure of his health Archbishop Tait 
‘sent him to Buxted, where for twenty years he lived, 
almost an ideal country parson, the friend and fellow- 
worker of Nonconformists, chairman to the last of the 
Parish Council, a true father of the poor and counsellor 
of all. Such men are the salt of the Church of England. 
But bishoprics and deaneries do not come their way. 
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THE POLICY OF ‘‘SQUEEZE” IN CHINA. 


he the news telegraphed from Peking by the ‘‘ Times ” 
correspondent yesterday (Friday) be true—the 
‘‘Times” has proved wonderfully accurate in the in- 
formation given by this correspondent—the Chinese 
Government has yielded to all the Russian demands. 
A “‘lease” of Port Arthur is conceded for twenty-five 
years as a fortified naval base; Talien-wan is leased 
also for twenty-five years as an open port and terminus 
of the Trans-Manchurian Railway, with a right of for- 
tification ; and the Russians are further to be allowed 
to construct a railway from Petuna to Talien-wan and 
Port Arthur on the same terms as in the case of the 
Trans-Manchurian Railway. We cannot affect the 
great surprise expressed by the ‘‘ Times ;” this triumph 
of Russian diplomacy was certain from the first. The 
Chinese mission to St. Petersburg, which was ostensibly 
charged with the duty of persuading Russia to surrender 
her claims upon Talien-wan and Port Arthur, has, of 
course, failed. We have reason to believe that it 
was never intended to succeed. As we stated last week 
it is almost beyond serious question that Li Hung 
Chang, when representing the Emperor of China at the 
coronation of the Czar, made a secret treaty ceding 
those ports to Russia. Li Hung Chang at the time 
was a discredited man in China, and his sole hope 
of regaining power was by means of Russian influence. 
Russian diplomacy was fully equal to the occasion, and 
instead of the ambassador who was considered suitable 
to represent China at the funeral of the late Tsar, 
Russia insisted upon the dispatch of Li Hung Chang. 
This request was duly complied with, and Li was re- 
ceived with the highest honours at Moscow. It was in 
the Russian interests to play this game. Had the 
Chinese ambassador arrived in Moscow at any less 
decisive period he would not have been accorded more 
than the usual honours; but the splendid reception 
given to Li at that time materially served to rehabili- 
tate him in his former position of power at Peking. 
The Russians thus bound him hand and foot, and when, 
as we have reason to believe, Li signed the secret treaty 
at Moscow at the instance of Prince Lobanoff, to save 
his own prestige he was afterwards bound to secure 
the performance of the treaty with his colleagues of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen. This could not have been an 
altogether unpleasing task for the further reason that he 
entertains no particularly friendly feelings towards 
England. It appears now, therefore, that Li has had 
his way; that by Russian influence he has regained 
much at any rate of his authority and has enabled 
Russia to establish a Gibraltar in the Far East. 
Simultaneously France has been making demands as 
regards the South of China. . What they are we do not 
exactly know. They seem to wary from day to day 
according to the risks in which M. Hanotaux is in- 
volved by his preoccupations elsewhere. One demand, 
China is not to cede to 
any other Power than France any portion of her southern 
dominions. That is to say, she is not to cede to 
England the mountainous territory which we might 
possibly wish to treat as the hinterland of Hong Kong. 
It is true, the Ministers at Peking have not yet, as far 
as the news goes, settled with the demands of France ; 
but they are complaisant Imperialists, and we do not 
doubt that we shall hear, before long, of their having 
been ‘‘unable to resist” the French plea, just as the 
were unable to resist the ‘‘ mailed fist” and M. Pavloff. 
The policy of squeeze in China on the part of 
Russia has proved successful enough. Manchuria may 
henceforth be regarded as an appanage of the Russian 
Empire, and in Port Arthur Russia has acquired a 
valuable stronghold and arsenal ready made. With 
these successes of Russian diplomacy we are not 
disposed to quarrel. But in view of recent events we 
resent as deeply as Mr. Willie Redmond the silence of 
the Foreign Office, a silence we can only attribute to 
shame at the sorry part British diplomacy has played 
throughout the whole business in the Far East. It is 
unfortunate that the forms of the House of Commons 
should be at the disposal of the Ministry for the purpose 
of hiding the discreditable vacillation of a forei 
policy that has made us ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. 
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THE CONSULAR SCANDAL. 


WE are glad to see that the subject of our Consular 
representation abroad is being taken up in 
earnest, and that questions are being pressed in the 
House of Commons with a view to stirring up the 
Government and the country. In times of peace a 
consul is really a much more important and useful 
person than an ambassador, for commercial competition 
is the note of the age. But while we have spared no 
pains to secure the most expensive and ornamental, if 
not always the most efficient persons, as Ministers 
Plenipotentiary to the various Courts, the practice 
seems to have been in most cases to leave the Consular 
service to look after itself, cheapness being the first 
and all-important consideration. Under these conditions, 
it is not wonderful that ‘‘ foreign cheap labour” should 
tend to displace the British subjects, and most people 
who have travelled much on the Continent have had 
unpleasant experiences of the Teutonic tribe who are 
supposed to represent the commercial and industrial 
predominance of Britain abroad. But few can have 
imagined the full extent of this scandal as exposed 
by a return made to the House of Commons this 
week to the effect that of our Consular corps no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy-two Consuls-General 
and Consuls, not to speak of Vice-Consuls, are 
foreigners. 

It is not difficult to see how all this may have grown 
up in the easy-going days after the Great War, when 


‘English products had a free field and no competition ; 


when a consul’s duties were confined to the writing of 
half-a-dozen letters a year, and the witnessing or signing 
of an occasional legal document while commerce looked 
after itself. At one time a good consulship was a 
favourite way of disposing of an Irish ex-patriot who 
had ‘‘ claims” on the Government, but whose weakness 
for whiskey made him impossible at home; and a few 
were reserved for English or Scotch political hacks 
who had become clamorous. Then came the days of 
economy, when it seemed needless to a ‘‘ Reformed” 
Foreign Office to keep expensive gentlemen abroad at 
Jarge salaries when there was generally some obliging 
German ‘‘ banker” of humble demeanour profuse in 
his offers of willingness to do the work for nothing at 
all, or for the salary of a junior clerk. And as it was 
‘well known that the era of universal peace, free trade, 
and good-will among men had set in on a cash basis, 
was not a cheap German better for our purpose than an 
Englishman any day? Articles ‘‘made in Germany” 
had not then begun to swamp and degrade the world’s 
market, Germany had no pretentions to challg¢nge 
England’s industrial supremacy, the petty German 
merchants found at most ports being only too glad to 
make a livelihood by acting as distributors and dealers, 
a task which the lordly Briton heartily despised. But, 


as everybody outside the Foreign Office has discovered, 


the commercial centre of gravity of the world has 
begun to shift. England can no longer dump her 
s on a foreign quay, and tell the purchaser to 
“‘take it or leave it.” The keenest competition and 
price-cutting are the rule in every market, and yet the 
men who ought to be our agents in advance, our special 
correspondents to warn, to direct, and to assist our 
manufacturers and exporters are, in a vast number of 
cases, subjects of the very Empire that is our most 
dangerous rival. 
The anomalies of our Consular service are in- 
explicable except on the principle that the ports are 
put up to Dutch auction, and that the local merchant 


of whatever nationality who undertakes to do the work 


for the lowest pay comes off winner. At Berlin two 


‘members of the Bleichréder family for many years ran 


the Consulate for a remuneration of £35 per annum, 
a remuneration which was no doubt an important con- 
sideration to the millionaire bankers. Munich and 
Vienna cost £18 and £35 respectively, while such 
important commercial centres as Cayenne and New 
Caledonia cost over £1000 a year each. The salary 
at Budapest was £1200, and any one glancing down 
the official list can collate similar absurdities by the 
dozen. We do not suggest that our Consuls are in all 
cases inefficient or misplaced : we are content to record 
the fact that there seems to be absolutely nothing 
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resembling a system or a standard of efficiency. Here 
and there one finds men who seem made for the post— 
business-like, courteous and obliging, ready to take up 
any genuine grievance and spare no trouble to see it 
righted. At Bordeaux and at Hamburg, to take a 
typical French and a German port, we know from 
personal experience that this is the tradition of the 
office. At other places it is quite the reverse. We 
recently called attention to the case of a visitor 
to Rome, whose box of cigars had been rifled 
in the Customs House, but who was rudely refused 
all sympathy or attempts at redress by our Consul- 
General. Perhaps a moral may be deduced from the 
fact that at French and German ports we pay 41000 
to £1300, and so secure the services of English 
gentlemen, while Rome has to be content with 4200 
a year and what that can purchase in the way of 
German civility. We cannot leave Italy without once 
more calling attention to the absurdity of our con- 
sular representation in the industrial North. Florence 
was once a capital and a place of importance, but its 
glory, whether political or commercial, has long since 
departed. It now seems to the visitor to be chiefly 
inhabited by elderly English ladies who elect to spend 
their remaining years on the banks of the Arno. Milan, 
on the other hand, is a busy, pushing, advancing 
city, the principal home of the manufactures and 
commerce of Italy. But Milan has to be content 
with a vice-consul on £50 a year, while Florence— 
the Foreign Office not having discovered that the 
capital has been removed to Rome—is still adorned with 
a titled Consul-General with nothing in the world to do 
but draw his salary of £900 a year. How much longer 
will it be till our authorities in Downing Street wake up 
to the necessity of thoroughly overhauling the service, 
to the end that we shall have at every point where 
British and foreign goods come into competition, a 
skilled and trained British subject whose first and 
special duty it shall be to protect and further our 
commercial interests ? 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE, 
Essay 1n REAtistic CriticismM.—Parr II. 


_ is a later drama of Shakespeare’s, a drama 

done at the topmost height of his golden hours, 
whose chief character is Hamlet, Hamlet over again, 
with every peculiarity and every fault; a Hamlet too 
entangled in an action which is utterly unsuited to his 
character. Surely if this statement can be proved, 
it will be admitted by all competent judges that 
the identity of Hamlet and his creator has been 
established. For Shakespeare must have painted this 
second Hamlet unconsciously. In a totally new set of 
circumstances he speaks with Hamlet’s voice in Hamlet’s 
words. The only possible explanation is that he was 
speaking from his own heart, and for that reason was 
unaware of the mistake. I refer to ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

If it were necessary, one could begin with the very 
first words Macbeth utters in the play, and go to the 
very last, and declare that each and all of them are from 
Hamlet’s mind and heart; but this might seem to 
be pushing a truth too far, for all Hamlet’s speeches 
are not characteristic; the individual man is sometimes 
merged in humanity. No one can read the third 
scene of the first act of Macbeth without seeing at 
once that Macbeth acts and speaks exactly as Hamlet 
in like circumstances would act and speak. The 
honest but slow Banquo is amazed when Macbeth 
starts and seems to fear the fair promises of the 
witches; he does not see what the nimble Hamlet- 
intellect has seen in a flash—the dread means by 
which alone the promises can be brought to fulfil- 
ment. As soon as Macbeth is hailed Thane of Cawdor 
Banquo warns him, but Macbeth, in spite of the presence 
of others, falls at once, as Hamlet surely would have 
fallen, into a soliloquy: a thing, considering the 
circumstances, most false to general human nature, 
and only true to the Hamlet-mind that in and out of 
season loses itself in meditation. The soliloquy itself is 
startlingly characteristic of Hamlet. After giving ex- 
pression to the merely natural uplifting of his hope, 
Macbeth begins to consider and weigh the for and 
against, — 
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‘*This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good; if ill 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 

If good, why do I yield to that aguetee 

Whose horrid i mpgs noe 

. . function 

Is smothered in ‘surmise and nothing is 

But what is not, ——” 
When Banquo draws attention to him as ‘‘ rapt,” 
Macbeth still goes on talking to himself, for at length 
he has found arguments against action,— 

‘* If chance will have me King, why chance may 

crown me, 

Without my stir,”— 
all in the true Hamlet vein. At the end of the act, 
Macbeth when excusing himself to his companions 
becomes the student of Wittenberg in proper person. 
Mark both the princely courtesy of the phrase and the 
bookish illustration,— 

‘** Kind gentlemen, your pains 

Are registered where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them,” 
If this is not Hamlet’s very tone, manner and words, 
then individuality of nature has no peculiar voice. 

I have laid such stress upon this, the first scene in 
which Macbeth appears, because the first appearance is 
of all others the most important for the purpose of 
establishing the main outlines of a character, first 
impressions being proverbially difficult to alter. 

acbeth, however, acts Hamlet from one end of the 
play to the other; and Lady Macbeth’s first appearance (a 
character almost as important to the drama as Macbeth 
self) is used by Shakespeare to confirm this view of 
acbeth’s nature. After reading his letter almost her 
first words are,— 
‘* Yet do I fear thy nature. 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness r 
To catch the nearest way.” 

What is this but a more perfect expression of 
Hamlet’s nature than Hamlet himself gives. He 
declares that he is ‘‘pigeon livered,” and lacks ‘“‘ gall 
to make oppression bitter ;” he says to Laertes, ‘‘I 
loved you ever,” and to his mother,— 

‘**] must be cruel only to be kind,” 

and she tells the King that he weeps for Polonius’ death. 
But the best expression of his sweet-heartedness is what 
Lady Macbeth gives here: he is “too full of the milk 
of human kindness.” 

' Though excited to action by his wife, Macbeth’s last 
words in this scene are to postpone decision. ‘* We 
will speak further,” he says, whereupon the woman 
takes the helm, warns him to dissemble, and adds, 
“leave all the rest to me.” Thus weak natures are 
used by strong ones in defiance of sex. Macbeth’s 
doubting, irresolution, and dislike of action could 
hardly be more forcibly portrayed. 

The seventh scene of the first act begins with 
another long soliloquy by Macbeth, and this soliloquy 

Ows us not only Hamlet’s irresolution and his love of 
meditation, but also Hamlet’s philosophising. 

“Tf it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well 

It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success: that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all; here, 
But here upon this bank and shoal of time 
jump the life to come. ... . 
Is not this the same character as the one which also in 
a soliloquy questions fate ?—‘‘ To be or not to be.” 
Macbeth, too, has Hémlet’s peculiar intellectual fair- 
ness. He sees even the King’s good points,— 
. “this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. . 
Macbeth ends this soliloquy with | words which come 
ftom the inmost of Hamlet’s heart,— 
““T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other.” 

This is a curious confession for a man to make who 

is generally supposed to have committed murders in 
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order to gratify his ambition; but it is most character- 
istic of Hamlet who knew how all human desires 
defeat themselves by excess. This soliloquy alone 
should have been sufficient to reveal to all critics 
the essential identity of Hamlet and Macbeth. It 
appears, too, from Lady Macbeth’s entrance, that 
he left the supper table where he was entertaining 
the King, to indulge himself in this long meditation, 
and when he hears that his absence has excited com-- 
ment, that he is asked for even by the King, he does 
not attempt to excuse his strange conduct, he merely 
says, ‘‘We will proceed no further in this business,” 
showing in true Hamlet fashion how action has been 
‘* sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” In fact 
as his wife says to him, he lets ‘‘‘I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘I would’ like the poor cat i’ the adage.” Even 
when whipped to action by Lady Macbeth’s unnatural 
eagerness, he asks: 
If we should fail ?” 

whereupon she tells him to screw his courage to the 
sticking place, and describes the deed itself. Out of 
admiration for her courage, Macbeth consents to execute 
‘* this terrible feat.” 

No one can read this first act of Macbeth without 
seeing that Hamlet is more clearly sketched in it than 
in the first act of Hamlet. Macbeth appears in it as a 
lover of philosophies, courteous and gentle-hearted, and 
in especial his preference of thought to action is insisted 
upon again and again. 

In spite of the fact that the second act is one chiefly 
of incident, filled indeed with the murder and its dis- 
covery, Shakespeare used Macbeth to show off his. 
marvellous lyrical faculty almost as freely as he used’ 
Hamlet. More even than Romeo, Hamlet is a great 
lyric poet; he turns almost every occasion to account, 
charming the ear with subtle harmonies. If he has. 
to listen to some players reciting he makes a speech. 
that is a perfect guide to the art of acting, and in 
some degree to all arts. With a father’s murder to 
avenge, he puts off action and talks to himself of life 
and death and the undiscovered country in words of 
such magical spirit beauty that they can be compared to: 
nothing in the world’s literature save perhaps to the 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes. From the beginning 
to the end of the drama Hamlet is a great lyric poet, 
and this supreme personal gift is so natural to him 
that it is not mentioned by any of the critics. This 
gift, however, is possessed by Macbeth in equal degree 
and excites just as little remark. It looks indeed as if 
Shakespeare used the drama chiefly as a means for 
reaching the highest lyrical utterance. 

But without pressing this point further let us take up: 
the second act of the play. Banquo and Fleance enter ;. 
Macbeth has a few words with them ; they depart, and 
after giving a servant an order, Macbeth begins 
another long soliloquy. He thinks he sees a 
dagger before him, and ater falls to philoso- 
phising. 

“* Come let me dutch thee :— 

I have thee not and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet in form as palpable 

As that which now I draw. ... . 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood 

Which was not so before.—There’s no such thing.” 

Macbeth passes from this into a lyrical effusion 
which is not very successful, and probably on that 
account he breaks off abruptly, 

‘Whiles I threat he 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives,” 
which is, of couren, precisely Hamlet’s complaint— 

‘* This is most brave ; 

That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words.” 
After this Lady Macbeth enters and the deed is 
perpetrated, and then Macbeth shows himself to be a 
lyric poet not inferior even to Hamlet. 
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‘* Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! 

_ Macbeth does murder sleep,’—the innocent sleep : 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleave of care,” 

and so forth. 

His wife chides him as “brain-sick” and ‘infirm 
of purpose,” but nothing can stop him, he breaks out 
in another incomparable lyric. 

** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.” 

There isa great deal of the poet-neuropath and very 
little of the murderer for ambition’s sake in this lyrical 
hysteria. The character-drawing if the next scene is 
necessarily slight. The discovery of the murder impels 
every one save the hero to action, but Macbeth finds 
time to coin words that can never be forgotten— 

‘* There’s nothing serious in mortality.”’ 
His description of Duncan too— 
‘* His silver skin laced with his golden blood” 
is as sugar’d sweet as any line in the sonnets. 

In these two first acts the character of Macbeth is 
painted so completely that the after-touches but 
strengthen the portrait. 

Now comes a period in the drama in which act follows 
so fast upon act, that there is scarcely any oppor- 
tunity for characterisation. To the casual view Macbeth 
seems almost to change his nature, passing from 
murder to murder quickly if mot easily. He not only 
arranges for Banquo’s murder, but leaves Lady Macbeth 
innocent of the knowledge. The explanation of this 
seeming change of character is at hand. Shakespeare 
took the history of Macbeth from Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
and there it is recorded that Macbeth murdered Banquo 
and many others, as well as Macduff’s wife and children. 
Holinshed makes Duncan have ‘‘too much of clemencie,”’ 
and Macbeth ‘‘ too much of crueltie.”. Macbeth’s actions 
correspond with his nature in Holinshed; but Shake- 
speare first made Macbeth gentle and irresolute, and 
then found himself fettered by the historical fact that 
Macbeth murdered Banquo and the rest; so he had in 
some way or other to explain why his Macbeth 
strode from crime to crime. It must be noted as 
most characteristic of Shakespeare himself that even 
when confronted with this difficulty he did not think 
of giving Macbeth any tinge of cruelty or harshness. 
His Macbeth commits murders for the same reason 
that the gentle deer fights—out of fear. 

‘* To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
we that which would be feared : ‘ 


” There i is none but he 
Whose being I do fear : ‘ 

This proves, as nothing else could prove, the essen- 
tial gentleness of Shakespeare’s nature. Had he given 
Macbeth ambition he would have found a more logical 
excuse for his later actions. But ambition is foreign to 
the Macbeth-Hamlet-Shakespeare nature, so he does 
not employ it. Again and again Shakespeare returns 
to the explanation that the timid grow dangerous 
when ‘‘frighted out of fear,”— 

“¢ But let the frame of atest disjoint, both the worlds 
suffer 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly.” 

And then he begins, in deep Hamlet Sees 
contrast his state with Duncan’s, — 
‘* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
Banquo i is murdered, but still Macbeth cries,— 
“Tam cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears.” 
Then comes the scene with the ghost of Banquo, 
wherein Macbeth again shows the imaginative Hamlet 
nature ; the comment is especially characteristic, — 
‘ ‘* the time has been 
- That when the bess were out the man would die 
And there anend:” 
» But while fear ‘may. be an adequate motive, for 
Banquo’s murder it cannot explain the murder of 
Macduff’s wife and children. Shakespeare feels this, 
too, and therefore finds other reasons natural enough; 
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but the first reason, ‘‘his own good,” is not perhaps 
specially characteristic of Macbeth, and the second, 
while characteristic of the speaker, is absurdly in- 
adequate, — 
‘* For mine own good 

All causes shall give way: I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that, should I wade, no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’ 

Take it all in all, this latter reason is as poor a motive 
for cold-blooded murder as was ever given, and Shake- 
speare again feels this, for he brings in the witches 
once more who prophesy safety to him and tell him to 
be ‘‘bloody, bold and resolute.” When they have 
thus screwed his courage to the ,sticking place 
as his wife did before, Macbeth resolves on Macduft’s 
murder, but he immediately recurs to the old parse 
tion; he does not do it for his ‘‘own good” nor 
because ‘‘ returning is tedious,” he does it—_ 

‘* That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder.” 
It is fair to say that Shakespeare’s Macbeth is so 
gentle-kind, that he can find no motive in himself 
for murder, save fear. 

The murders take place and the scenes in England 
between Malcolm and Macduff follow and then comes 
Lady Macbeth’s illness, and the characteristic end. 
The servant tells Macbeth of the approach of the 
English force, and he begins the wonderful solilogquy— 

‘* my May of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

And that which should accompany old age 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honous, breath 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.” 
Surely this is a sfrange murderer who longs for ‘‘ troops 
of friends,” and who at the last push of fate can find in 
himself kindness enough towards others to sympathise 
with the ‘‘ poor heart.” All this is pure Hamlet, one 
might better say, pure Shakespeare. 

We are then led into the field with Malcolm and .Mac- 
duff, and immediately back to the castle again. When 
the women break into cries, Macbeth soliloquises in the 
very tone of the bookish Hamlet, — 

‘*T have almost forgot the taste of fears. 

The time has been, my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t.” 
This ‘‘ dismal treatise” recalls the Wittenberg student 
with a magic of representment. 

The death of the Queen is announced, and this 
wrings from Macbeth a speech full of bitterer melan- 
choly than even Hamlet knew; a speech, however, that 
shows the student as well as the incomparable lyric 
poet, — 

‘* She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
Macbeth’s philosophy ends as Hamlet’s ends in utter 
doubt, in a passion of contempt for life, deeper than 
anything i in Dante. The word ‘‘ syllable” in this lyric 
outburst is as characteristic as the ‘‘dismal treatise ” 
in the previous one. 

The messenger enters to tell Macbeth that Birnam 
Wood has begun to move, and he sees that the witches 
have cheated him. He can only say,— 

‘* gin to. be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. — 

Ring the alarum bell! Blow wind! Come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 

later he.cries,— 
‘‘ They haye tied me to,a stake ; I cannot fly, 
.., But bear-like I must fight, the course.’ 
This seems to me intensely characteristic of Hamlet, 
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the brutal side of action was never more powerfully 
realised, and Macbeth’s next soliloquy makes the identity 
apparent to every one: it is in the true philosophic 
vein, — 
‘4 Why should I play the Roman fool and die 
On mine own sword?” 

Macduff enters, and then comes the confession of 

pity and remorse, which must be compared to the noble 
indliness with which Hamlet treats Laertes and Romeo 
treats Paris. Macbeth says to Macduff,— 

‘* Of all men else I have avoided thee : 

But get thee back, my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already.” 

Then-comes the ‘something desperate” in him that 
Hamlet boasted of—and the end. 

Here we have every characteristic of Hamlet without 
exception. The crying difference of situation only 
brings out the essential identity of the two characters. 
The two portraits are of the same person and finished 
to the finger-tips. The slight shades of difference be- 
tween Macbeth and Hamlet come strangely enough to 
strengthen our contention that both are portraits of the 
poet ; for the divergences are manifestly changes in the 
same character, and changes due merely to age. Just as 
Romeo is younger than Hamlet, showing passion where 
Hamlet shows thought, so Macbeth is older than Hamlet. 
In Macbeth the melancholy has grown deeper, the tone 
more pessimistic and the heart gentler. I venture, 
therefore, to assert that the portrait we find in Romeo 
and Jaques first, and then in Hamlet, and afterwards 
in Macbeth, is Shakespeare’s self, and we can trace his 
personal development through these three stages. 

There are other chief characters in Shakespearean 
drama which are plainly intended to be portraits of 
Shakespeare, as the Duke in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” 
and Duke Prospero in the ‘‘ Tempest.” But in what I 
must call the third period in Shakespeare’s activity, he 
seems to have thought as little of dramatic art as he 
did in the first period. In this last period, as in the 
first, he used the drama as the mere vehicle 
for the expression of his individual opinions. He 
first used the puppets to talk through, then he 
became interested in the puppets, lastly he grew 
tired of them and used the form of the drama merely 
as the widest mode of literary expression known to him. 
It would be easy to prove that even in his middle 
period he would have preferred the looser form of the 
novel to that of the drama. But without following 
this digression to the end I may say that though 
the Duke in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” speaks with 
Shakespeare’s voice in Shakespeare’s words, still 
from the point of view of literary art his character is 
far from being as finished as that of Hamlet or 
Macbeth. He puts off his crown without sufficient 
motive ; he loves Isabella without motive of any kind ; 
the construction of the play is foolish and faulty to a 
degree. But he pardons Rumen without reason, 
and Angelo, his deputy, in defiance of reason; he is 
fuller of the milk of human kindness than even Macbeth: 
so far as he has features at all they are those of Hamlet- 
Macbeth. The same criticism applies to Duke Prospero 
in, still stronger degree; he is Shakespeare idealised out 
of all likeness to humanity ; he is too wise to be human, 
and too noble to have suffered in life’s struggle, and too 
kindly-sweet to have been born of woman. He re- 
sembles man as a Japanese Buddha resembles man ; 
he has a man’s features and form, but no human frailties 
or vices, or even faults of temper. And so I conclude 
that in five great dramas, Shakespeare has painted him- 
self as the protagonist. Here he has painted fairly well as 
in Romeo and the Duke in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ;” there 
superbly, as in Hamlet and Macbeth ; and there badly, 
as in Duke Prospero. But the essential identity of 
Romeo, Hamlet, Macbeth, and the two Dukes, is un- 
mistakeable. Some people may argue from this that 
Shakespeare’s dramatic art was rudimentary, but all 
deductions made, he is still the first of dramatic 


ts. 
PoThere is, however, further evidence of the truth 
that has been here set forth as underlying all his 
dramatic work. I shall point out briefly in my a 
paper that other characters of Shakes 
most opposed to Hamlet—perpetually fall out of their 
‘own character, and whenever they do this they speak 
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with Hamlet’s voice. Then I may perhaps be allowed 
to finish the portrait from other and subtler indications. 
FRANK Harris. 
(Zo be continued.) 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—IV. 


[% previous articles we have talked of the develop- 

ment of new kinds of policies, especially those 
which guarantee an income in place of a lump sum in cash 
at death. We must now consider another development 
which has been very marked in recent years, and that 
is the basis upon which Life Offices calculate their 
liabilities. These liabilities are calculated on the 
assumption that mortality will occur according to a 
given Mortality Table, and that interest will be earned 
at a certain rate. On these assumptions it is possible 
to calculate the amount of money a company must 
have in hand in order to pay the sums assured under 
its policies as they become due. In this way after 
making due allowance for the premiums to be received 
in the future, the net liability is arrived at, and if the 
funds in hand exceed this liability, there is a surplus. The 
chief difference that has been made in recent years in the. 
valuation basis has been in assuming a lower rate of 
interest for the future than was assumed in the past. 
If a company’s funds are to earn little interest, there 
must be more funds in hand in order to provide for a 
given amount of assurance than if much interest is to 
be earned. In view of the lower rate of interest that 
can at present be obtained, companies do well to assume 
a lower rate of interest for the future. It makes their 
position stronger and their prospects for future bonuses 
better, even though at the time of making the ‘change 
it may diminish the amount of surplus available for 
bonus. It is very easy to carry the matter to extremes, 
and when companies are earning 3} to 4 per cent. it is 
from some points of view unnecessary to assume that 
only 24 per cent. will be earned. As a matter of fact 
the assumption of a very low rate of interest is only an 
actuarial method of forming a big reserve, and, pro- 
vided the change is not carried out in a way that is 
unfair to present policy-holders, it is a distinctly gaod. 
thing to do so. Itis said that some companies, the Atlas 
and the Equity and Law among the number, have found 
themselves in some difficulty in consequence of being 
in too great a hurry to value at a low rate of interest 5 R 
but the most striking example of a mistaken policy is 
to be found in the New York Life. 

This company formerly valued at 4 per cent., and at 
the end of 1897 made its valuation on a 3 per cent. basis ; 
at least we think it did, for it quotes its surplus on both 
a 3 per cent. and a 4 per cent. basis. The change has 
been lauded to the skies, both in America and in this 
country, as signal evidence of strength and wisdom. 
Such laudations are either ignorant or insincere. The 
company was not financially in a position to make the 
change in a satisfactory way, and its conduct when 
rightly considered strikes a blow at the tontine system 
as worked by the New York Life, from which, if the 
matter is really understood, that system should take a 
long while to recover. The policies issued by the New 
York Life are nearly all on the tontine plan, under 
which no bonuses are distributed until the end of a 
tontine period of ten, fifteen, or twenty years. The 
accumulation of bonuses for these long periods natu- 
rally results in a large surplus, which, it was confidently 
hoped, belonged to the classes of policies by which the 
surplus had been earned. It was thought that these 
deferred bonuses were as much the property of a par- 
ticular class of policy-holders as the immediate bonuses 
that are at frequent intervals paid in cash or otherwise 
allotted to individual policy-holders by British offices are 
the property of such individuals. It is only by saying that 
the accumulated surplus is not the property of the classes 
of policies that have earned it that the New York Life 
is able to make a valuation on a lower basis. In order 
to change from a 4 per cent. basis to a 3 per cent. basis 
it is necessary to add something like three and a quarter 
millions sterling to the company’s reserves, and this 


addition can only be made by deducting it from the 


accumulated surplus that ought to have been the in- 
alienable property of the tontine policy-holders. If the 
bonuses had been distributed instead of being deferred, 
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the society would have been utterly unable to value on 
‘a 3 per cent. basis ; on such a basis it would have been 
technically insolvent, and there would have been a de- 
ficiency instead of a surplus. 

It is said that it makes no difference to the policy- 
holders if the reserves are increased and the bonuses 
decreased, and although this may be true in some cases 
it is not true in others, and it involves a redistribution 
of the surplus in ways that must in many instances work 
unfairly. Take, for example, the case of a man who at 
the end of the tontine period wishes to take his bonus 
in cash and continue the policy for its face value till his 
death ; because the reserve is larger his bonus will be 
less, and therefore he will receive at the end of the 
tontine period less than he was led to expect, but at his 
death he will not receive more than he otherwise would, 
and consequently the change in the valuation basis will 
have involved him in a loss. That expectation and ful- 
filment are two widely different things has long been 
familiar to people who have studied the ways of the 
New York Life, but hitherto the discrepancy between 
the two has been attributed to circumstances over 
which the company were supposed to have no control. 
in this case, however, one cause of the discrepancy will 
be a deliberate act on the part of the management, 
which is apparently due to a desire to score off its 
rivals and to pose as possessing merits which are non- 
existent. The fact is that some other American com- 
panies were taking the quite appropriate step of valuing 
mew business at a lower rate of interest, while valuing 
old business at 4 per cent. as previously. This is a 
perfectly legitimate and indeed advisable change, in no 
way interfering with the surplus of existing policy-holders 
or their bonus prospects. In order to make some show 
of “‘ going one better,” the New York Life adopted the 
curious plan of using the accumulated bonuses for a 
purpose totally different from that for which the policy- 
holders believed they were accumulating. Arguing by 
an analogy that does not hold good, people said that 
because a company that has distributed all its surplus 
to its policy-holders and then increased its reserves 
thereby puts itself in a stronger position, therefore the 
New York Life, ‘which has of distributed all its surplus, 
puts itself into a stronger position by strengthening its 
reserves. Such a statement entirely ignores the fact 
that the New York Life only increased its reserve by 
applying the deferred bonuses to this purpose. 

When a course of action that deserves condemna- 
tion receives praise as progress and improvement, it is 
time for those who understand the matter to speak 
out. There is, too, an adverse point which we have 
not ‘seen touched upon, namely, that the provision 
made for future expenses is quite inadequate to pro- 
vide for the great expenditure that is being incurred. 
The average expenses for the past five years have 
been 283 per cent. of the premium income, while 
the provision made on whole-life policies issued at age 
thirty is only 21°5 per cent. of the premiums. On 
whole-life policies subject to only twenty premiums the 
reserve for expenses is 12°5 per cent. of the premiums, 
and on twenty-year endowment policies the average is 
16°6 per cent. of the premiums. With provision for 
expenses of this meagre nature it is obvious that the 
expenses of the New York Life cannot be met without 
trenching on other sources of surplus; far less can there 
be a profit from this source such as English offices 
show to the extent of eight or more per cent. of the 
premiums. Thus, apart from the main point that the 
apparent strength is only obtained by a mismanagement 
of accumulated bonuses, we have the fact that the sur- 
plus that might arise from interest or other sources 
has to be employed to make up the deficiency in the 
provision for expenses. 


THE EVAPORATION OF METALS. 


WE are still mystery-loving enough to be roused to 

a state of interest by any tangible manifestation 
of the invisible, especially when it comes to us under 
scientific authority. A curiosity of this nature was 
awakened by Dr. Russell’s ‘‘ Experiments on the action 
of Metals and other substances on a Photographic 


Plate,” as the dry title has it; and this curiosity has | 


received an additional stimulus from the further re- 
searches which he expounded to the Royal Society in 
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the Bakerian lecture on Thursday last. The title of th® 
lecture might almost have been ‘the catching of in, 
visible vapours and the manufacture and photography o 
ghosts.” For although this advanced photography is 
quite a piece of latter-day science, yet there clings about 
these experiments with invisible vapours given off from 
newspapers, metals, pill-boxes, wood and a thousand 
diverse substances, an air of medizval romance wafted 
from the days of Albertus Magnus. It is probably 
within the recollection of most of us that Dr. Russell 
discovered that an enormous variety of substances were 
capable of giving a permanent record of their surfaces 
on a photographic plate when they were placed in con- 
tact with it and left for some time in the dark. But 
there was no definite explanation of the cause of this. 
Why should a piece of wood a hundred years old, or a 
newspaper cutting, or a polished sheet of zinc, photo- 
graph itself in this way? The reply is at last forth- 
coming—each of these substances gives off its own 
particular vapour, presumably in the form of a gas, and 
this vapour can act upon the silver salts in the sensitive 
plate in precisely the same manner as light itself. The 
exact methods by which this has been proved are too 
technical to be described at length, but they essentially 
consist in subjecting the oilsand metals experimented with 
to such a treatment that they are compelled to declare 
their emanations to be either optical rays or vapours, for 
there is no third possibility. They have been carried 
through tubes by a current of air, made to turn corners, 
to wriggle in and out between plates of mica, and at 
the end of all these peregrinations they still retained 
their former photographic capabilities. And by no 
possible chance could any self-respecting ray of the X 
or any other kind do that. 

The manufacture of ghosts lends additional proof to 
the vapour theory. A sheet of polished zinc is cut into 
some shape, say that of a ghost (traditional form), and 
is placed in contact with a piece of white cardboard for 
some time ; the zinc is then removed and the cardboard 
tied up with a photographic plate. When the plate 
comes to be developed there appears a black ghost on a 
white background. Whilst the zinc and cardboard were 
together the zinc vapour has been entering the pores 
of the card, so that though to all appearance as blank 
as before there is in reality a ghost depicted in it in zinc 
vapour, and this ghost can be made visible only by the 
photographic means described above. The quantity of 
this vapour given off is infinitesimally small, so small 
that no balance, however delicate, would be able to 
detect any loss of weight in the piece of zinc, so small 
that there has even remained sufficient oil in the printing 
of a book, dated 1641, to enable Dr. Russell to obtain 
a photograph of it. 

It is too early to arrive at any final conclusion about 
these things, but we shall almost certainly have to 
revolutionise our ideas about vapours in general. We 
are not at all used to think of nickel, zinc and aluminium 
as each giving off the vapour of its particular metal at 
ordinary temperatures; still iess can we at present 
realise the calm manner in which these emissions stalk 
through sheets of gelatine and celluloid as though there 
were nothing there. But the facts remain and constitute 
one of the most curious and interesting developments of 
science that has occurred for a long time. 


ARREARS OF GALLERIES. 


Mezzotints—A Degas Portfolio—The Painter-Etchers 
—The Institute—The Goupil Gallery, &c. 


At the galleries recently taken by the publishing firm 
of Goupil in Bedford Street, Strand, may be seen 


large number of mezzotints ; the exhibitors indeed 


have formed themselves into a society. A few original 
landscapes are included in the collection, but the mass 
of the work is reproductive, after popular modern 
pictures or the English portrait-masters of the last 
century. It is an odd thing to find these engravers on 
the walls of the house that has become famous by the 
part it has played in the development of photogravure, 
and to my thinking the moral of the show is that 
mezzotints of this kind have no longer a reason for 
being, unless as a curiosity of human skill. Here is an 


art whose only aim is to produce exactly the black and 
white aspect of a picture. That aim is carried out much 


t 
: 
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‘is £40, and the number printed only 100. They would 


more unerringly by photogravure worked over by the 
engraver. The modern mezzotinter works towards a 
photographic facsimile, getting his drawing probably 
from a photograph to start with; he gives himself 
infinite pains in rocking his ground and scraping his 
burr to arrive at an accuracy painlessly compassed by 
the photographic chemicals in the wink of an eye, and 
he does not in the end arrive at the same accuracy by 
any means, for the element of personal distortion, of 
tricks of vision and handling comes in to defeat a 
mechanical ideal. Any one who goes round the ex- 
hibition attentively will note many such lapses, the 
application of a manner learned in following one 
painter to the works of another, the love of a treacly 
effect indulged without excuse, and so forth. But, it 
will be urged, mezzotint is so delightful in itself, so rich 
in its texture, that it has an advantage over the poorer 
grain of a photogravure. No, you cannot have it both 
ways. The engravers in this exhibition have too clearly 
thrown over an indulgence in the qualities of mezzotint 
for an imitation of photogravure. What man wishing 
to enjoy the peculiar textures of mezzotint would dream 
of copying an Orchardson, or a Rossetti, or a Leighton ? 
But here they all are, and the Rossetti comes amazingly 
néar to a good photograph of the original, all the more 
that the ink and framing are chosen to enhance that 
effect. The pleasures of art no doubt have many 
ramifications and perversions ; there will always be people 
whom the ingenuity, skill and patience needed for 
competition with the mechanical, certain means of 
facsimile will tempt to the feat, and collectors, who will 
value the result because of the exercise of these 
faculties ; but two things are sacrificed by the way: 
the facsimile and the art of mezzotint. 

To the designer, pure mezzotint offers an extra- 
ordinarily rich and sensual medium, a play of lights 
struck out of velvety blacks (picture the absurdity of 
rendering skinny line work by such a process). It is 
perhaps an excessive luxuriousness of effect combined 
with immense labour in producing it that accounts for 
the small number of designers of distinction who have 
mezzotinted. Turner corrected the over-richness by 
underlaying a firm system of etched lines, a very dif- 
ferent matter from picking up the drawing here and 
there with a scratch of etching, a proceeding that 
makes a mere ugly mess of the engraving. Constable 
saw in mezzotint the very means for rendering his 
favourite effect of wet sparkle on dark foliage and 
herbage. With masters like these to direct the en- 

ver to an effect proper in his own medium, mezzo- 
tint throve. M. Legros, and Mr. Strang after him, 
have executed portraits in mezzotint, and Sir Seymour 
Haden and Mr. Frank Short have worked on the 
Turner lines ; but facsimile with the threatening photo- 
aph at its elbow has fallen like a blight upon the art. 
This terror of the photograph prevents engravers from 
treating pictures as matter for a free paraphrase. As 
an etcher treats a scene in nature, so might he treat a 
picture, taking the line elements from it for a variation 
on its theme; so might the mezzotinter mass the 
chiaroscuro of certain kinds of pictures in his render- 
ing ; but for the one to worry out all its tone in line, 
and the other to worry out all its line in dots is to make 
a fool of his medium. : ' 

An example of perfect mechanical reproduction is to 
be seen alongide of those mezzotints at Messrs. 
Goupil’s. This is a portfolio of drawings by Degas, 
published by the firm. Their methods have been 
brought to such perfection that pencil, crayon, ink, 


pastel, gouache, and mixtures of these are rendered to 


deception, and the buyer of these plates possesses in 
effect twenty drawings from the hand of the master. 
The series begins from the Ingres-like studies for the 
picture of Semiramis building the walls of Babylon, 
examples of nude figures and the same figures with 
the deisers added. Then follows a portrait study 
somewhat in the same manner, and then more indi- 
vidual examples from the washerwoman series, the 
jockey series, the ballet and toilette series. In thé last 
numbers the colouring of the originals is added. Here 
the skill of the printer has had to be called in to supple- 
ment the mechanical facsimile, and the result is amaz- 
ingly close to the originals. Few admirers of the 
master can hope to possess the portfolio, since the price 
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do well therefore to go and look at the specimen copies 
now exhibited. Some of my readers will remember the 
astounding outburst of ignorance and contempt that 
greeted, some five or six years ago, a eulogy of this, the 
greatest living virtuoso of drawing. Eminent acade- 
micians, whose powers of draughtsmanship never 
reached further than a tearful groping round about, 
informed the public that Degas was a loose, hasty, 
impatient sketcher ; and the gentle, ineffectual lubricity 
of English popular art was held to be affronted by this. 
master’s delineations, with their almost inhuman cold- 
ness. Here they may be profitably compared side by 
side, and something as detached, as_ scornful, as 
chaste, as the work of Ingres’ great pupil is needed 
after a plunge into the thick jam-like atmosphere of the 
mezzotint and etching rooms. Ingres, with his school- 
master’s temperament, might have finished the Semir- 
amis to his satisfaction, Degas was too clear-sighted! 
for that. Not gifted with a spirit of heroic vision, he 
could not accept its academic substitute, but in the 
refuges he found for his sense of formal beauty and 
vital structure he remains a classic remote indeed: 
from the pretty enthusiasm of our governesses’ art.. 
I rashly ventured to prophesy five years ago, that 
within that space of time Degas would hang in the 
National Gallery. The present administration has. 
seen to it that the prophecy should be falsified. 
A beautiful drawing was offered as- a gift, and. 
after (not before) inspection, was- refused on the ground 
that its author was a living artist. The rule is in most 
cases a most wholesome one. It is broken with good 
reason when a magnificent portrait by Watts (the 
‘*Gurney ”) is admitted; with very small reason when 
a middling landscape painter like Costa is admitted, 
and I venture to think that just as Sir Edward Poynter 
bewailed lately the loss to our collection of Ingres” 
‘* Bertin,” so one of his successors may lament the loss. 
of a Degas. 

The Painter-Etchers wag along very much as usual, 
except for a little angry bustle over the new mezzo- 
tinters. ‘‘ We too,” they say, ‘‘can do mezzotints,” and 
devote a wall to the proof. Mons. Helleu’s drypoints 
grow rather larger, threaten indeed to outgrow them- 
selves. The addition of a heavy black background to 
one or two of them rather enforces than relieves this. 
suspicion of flimsiness. But it is ill to quarrel with one- 
of the few artists in the body. Mr. Strang, chameleon 
that he is, se¢ems to be under the spell of his new German 
friends, and calls up some fine lusty grotesques out of 
that deep. Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Cameron, and a newer 
man Mr. Spence—and that is about all. 

When I read accounts of the Institute of Water-colours. 
in the daily papers, I am reminded of the scene in the 
**Cat and the Cherub ” where the murderer sticks his 
man up on a bench and bastes him with Chinese moral 
maxims while the policeman walks past. The poor 
Institute was done for long ago (it was part of that same 
outcry five years since that the critics had murdered it), 
and the critics are guiltily conscious of their deed, but 
they still prop up the enormous corpse, put a cigarette 
in its mouth, and talk art criticism to it whdle the 
policeman walks past. ‘It is all very well for you,” 
lamented one of them the other day to a critic outside of 
that particular policeman’s beat, ‘“‘but I must fill. my 
column and a half.” I confess I do not understand or 
even believe in this peculiar police regulation. The 
relative importance of such an exhibition, measured, let 
us say, against the Degas portfolio, the affairs of China,. 
the illness of Lord Salisbury, would give it, in a large 
newspaper, a few lines of small type among the street 
accidents, and the notice would run: ‘‘A crowd, 
dangerous in its extent, of characters well known as. 
habitual painters, assembled yesterday in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly to indulge in their favourite avoca- 
tion. . . . Anartist, giving the name of Mr. Peppercorn, 
escaped with a few trifling —. 

At the Goupil Gallery in Regent Street, on the other 
hand, will be found a collection that includes five 
Whistlers, a Matthew Maris, besides landscape work 
by Corot, Daubigny, and men of lesser mark. None 
of the Whistlers is very recent, but no one who knows 
the ‘* Valparaiso” will lose the chance of admiring it 


again. It is like’ passing, with Lucian, to the city of 
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Lychnopolis, where the lights utter a sort of speech, 
men vanish, and the lamps of all the world come to 
answer to their roll-call in the court-house of night. 

It would seem from a correspondence in the papers, 
that the Westminster Syndicate has revised its scheme, 
so far as to spare the streets near the Abbey, and they 
hint at bringing forth other fruits meet for repentance. 
They have certainly acted judiciously in appointing Mr. 
Norman Shaw consulting architect. That artist’s 
Scotland Yard is the only architectural monument of 
recent times that does credit to London. The taste of 
our legislators in such matters is measured by the fact 
that it is always singled out in discussions in the House 
of Commons as a notorious eyesore. Sir William 
Harcourt is the latest to make himself foolish in this 
fashion, and Messrs. Cave and Walter Crane have done 
well to protest in the ‘‘ Times” against his ignorance. 

A very full collection of Max Klinger’s etchings is on 
view at Messrs. Obach’s in Cockspur Street. They 
ought to be seen, but I must leave over discussion of 
them for the present. D. S. M. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL CONCERTS. 


HAT does Mr. Newman mean? It takes the 
average Englishman at least three months to 

learn a new habit or a new vice, and it has taken him 
a year and a half to learn that the Queen’s Hall Saturday 
afternoon concerts are highly delightful and well worth 
attending ; and no sooner has the average Englishman 
learnt this and begun to attend them than Mr. Newman 
stops the Queen’s Hall Saturday afternoon concerts. 
Messrs. Newman and Wood have struggled on bravely; 
gretuahy the audiences have grown; and, just when 
they have grown past the barely profitable point, 
hey presto! the attraction is withdrawn, and my 
friends and myself know not where to pass a pleasing 
and yet respectable Saturday afternoon. Mr. Newman 
may think this fair play; Mr. Wood, who knows me, 
by repute (good or bad), may think it will take me 
‘in ; but my feeling is that it is the shabbiest trick ever 
jplayed on an honest musical critic and a public which 
is wrestling with circumstances to become musical. 
Were it not libellous to say so, I would fain remark 
‘that Mr. Newman is ridiculous to stop his concerts 
‘when they are reaching the height of their prosperity ; 
and I would add to this, were it not libellous, that Mr. 
Wood is more ridiculous to let Mr. Newman stop his 
concerts when they are reaching the height of their 
prosperity. And I repeat: where am I to waste a dull 
Saturday afternoon? Some persons may mention the 
Crystal Palace, and the suggestion would be a good one. 
There is no pleasanter place than the Crystal Palace 
concert-room: the unpleasantness lies in the getting 
there. That dreary railway journey from Ludgate Hill 
in an ‘‘express” which stops at many of the stations 
and between most of the others ; the still more terrible 
journey back in a train that stops both at and between 
the stations! The climb up into the Palace is not 
unendurable ; but, after the concert is over, the 
awful clammy chill as one descends to the railway 
station, a sensation that makes one think one is 
going down into a grave dug by oneself for one’s 
enemy! These are the disadvantages which make me 
shudder at the very notion of the Palace, and move me 
to reproach Mr. Newman, sorrowfully and bitterly, 
with his removal of the excuse which saved me from 
going to the Palace. Still, it is, after all, ungenerous 
and ungrateful to utter reproaches, for Mr. Newman 
has done much to make life possible and serious for the 
musically inclined, much also for the musical credit of 
the country. To-day it seems absurd that there should 
ever have been a time when the best we could show our 
friend the intelligent musical foreigner was the prepos- 
terous Philharmonic ; yet the youngest of us remember 
that time with painful vividness. Now we can take the 
intelligent musical foreigner to Queen’s Hall, and we 
can say, should he be a Frenchman, Here is a man 
who is a finer artist, who is more completely and 
‘passionately an artist, than your Lamoureux; to the 
bak oy we can point out How much nobler a conductor 
ood is than Nikisch ‘or Richard Strauss; and to ‘the 
‘Ttaliah we can say nothing; for now that Italy’s' one con- 
‘ductor is'gorie it hot be safé to insult Mr. Wood by 
‘cOmparing him with ary of the gentlemen who are left. 
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All this, I admit, I have said before ; and my only reason, 
or excuse, for saying it again is that, though it is all too 
easy in this country to damn a man, especially if he 
does not deserve damning, it is hard indeed to make 
the public accept an artist, especially if he stands high 
enough above the general to deserve recognition and to 
provoke the envy and enmity of the Academics. . na 
Mr. Newman began this season by promising many 
novelties ; but of these he has given us few, and it 
cannot truly be said that those few have whetted the 
appetite for more. Mr. Wood has shown a faint 
tendency to slide along in grooves: now the Russian 
groove, now the English, Of the twain, give me the 
Russian: anything is better than the English groove, 
But on the whole there is no reason why any one 
should take the trouble to play music, Russian or 
English, merely because it was composed lately; it 
would be far wiser, and productive of greater 
pleasure and profit, to go back to some of the for- 
gotten masterworks written a century or more ago, 
to music which, though two hundred years old, is 
still new. Why not frankly recognise the fact that 
it is not the fashion to write good music nowadays, and 
that it is foolish to play bad music whose badness is 
none the more excusable because it is. a new bad- 
ness? Of course this seems a little brutal on the 
hundreds of obscure geniuses who (as every one 
knows) are penning mighty achievements in the 
garrets of South Kensington; of course it would be 
silly to imitate the Philharmonic and play nothing 
new unless it was by an Academic, or a tenth-rate 
foreigner. All I mean is that Messrs. Newman 
and Wood should not scour anxiously round look- 
ing for a novelty for their next programme, That 
is to reduce their concerts to the level of a provincial 
festival. When a good new work offers itself let it 
be given by all means, but unostentatiously, without all 
the pomp and circumstance. of ‘‘ First Performance ” in 
italics, and an ingenious analysis by the Eminent Pro- 
grammist. To call attention to the performance of a 
work being a first one is to invite criticism, generally 
unfavourable criticism. If there is nothing new 
in it we pathetically complain of being compelled 
to listen to the commonplace; if there is some- 
thing new, we blame it because there is no pre- 
cedent, because the innovation is not sanctioned by the 
great masters, because the thing is not written in the 
‘established form.” With the majority of critics, this 
sort of criticism is unavoidable, for few people have 
realised that so long as a form is used only by 
a master, it is reckoned an unprecedented, unjusti- 
fiable, unsanctioned innovation, and only when the 
duffers begin, as they do at last, to use it too, is it 
‘* established.” In art, as art is seen by those who 
are not artists, it is the duffer who sanctions the 
new ; the man who innovates is regarded with suspicion, 
even with hatred; the greatly daring Smith or Jones 
who ventures to imitate the innovator is adored (for a 
matter of ten years or so). Perhaps he deserves his 
brief fame ; he steals the sacred thing from the gods 
and brings it down to the common crowd: who knows 
with any certainty that Prometheus was not a mediocrity? 
True, the modern Prometheus does not suffer the woes of 
hisexemplar. He generally prospers, while, whatever the 
composer of novelties may do, he iscondemned. Either 
the thing has been done before, in which case it need 
not have been done again, or it has not been done before, 
and ought not to have been done at all. It occurs to 
me that. Messrs. Wood. and Newman have discovered 
this. If so, why do they not vary the monotony of their 
novelties, as I have suggested, by giving us unfamiliar 
bits of Gluck, Handel, Bach and Mozart? None of 
them are really known to this.generation.. By the way, 
Mr. Newman’s Benefit concert, which everyone must 
attend, comes off on 30 April, in Queen’s Hall at three 
in the afternoon. | bog 
Talking of mediocrities and. their novelties, , the 
reader’s attention» is respectfully called to a letter 
on p. 432 about Dr. Parry’s»Magnificat. It.is to be 
feared that when the Magnificat is,sung in future the 
choir will display a lamentable tendency to forsake the 
unfamiliar Latin used by Dr. Party, and fall, back on 
Mr. Gilbert’s genial verses, which ‘suit the theme 
admirably. wradeiidug Re 
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ENGLAND’S DELICATE COMPLIMENT TO 
IBSEN. 


"T= English theatre distinguished itself last week. 
The occasion was Ibsen’s seventieth birthday. On 
the Continent it was celebrated by special representa- 
tions of his works. The English theatre took not the 
smallest notice of Ibsen, but gave an enthusiastic and 
unprecedented benefit to Miss Nellie Farren. This is 
quite as it should be. It expresses the real condition 
of dramatic art in this country with just the character- 
istic British touch of caricature. Sir Henry Irving and 
the other leaders of his profession probably feel proud 
of it. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who ventured to contribute 
three guineas towards the purchase of a drinking-cup 
for Ibsen (all Norwegians are assumed to be mighty 
drinkers), must feel rather like a man in morning dress 
at a smart dinner-party ; for no other manager compro- 
mised himself by meddling in the business. And the 
managers were quite right. They are not in Ibsen’s 
line ; and Ibsen is not in theirs. He has seated himself 
over their heads without the slightest assistance from 
them, or the faintest comprehension on their part why 
or how he was establishing himself on high without 
their having voice or part in the matter. 

I must offer the drinking-cup committee a mild 
remonstrance as to their rather maladroit handling of 
our little celebration. Ibsen will receive two im- 
pressions from it: first, that his admirers in England 
consist of an insignificant clique of fifty persons, of 
whom only four could be persuaded to contribute more 
than a guinea; and second, that these fifty are such 
gross ignoramuses and Philistines as to believe that 
the art of making beautiful drinking-vessels for State 
occasions reached its highest point in the reign of 
George II. Now the truth is that all the guinea 
subscriptions of which I have any knowledge were 
limited to that snobbish minimum at the suggestion 
of the committee, and were accompanied by an 
intimation that a higher subscription would be equally 
agreeable to the subscriber. When the published list 
revealed the fact that three or four gentlemen had been 
allowed to break through the arrangement and give 
double or treble subscriptions, the rest were naturally 
furious. Had such a result been proposed or con- 
templated, some of the subscriptions would have 
amounted to perhaps double the total amount collected. 
More aggravating still, it now appears that so far from 
any serious effort having been made to bring the 
subscription under the notice of all those who would 
obviously have supported it—not to mention the great 
body of undistinguished and unknown disciples—the call 
had been whispered so timidly that the effect produced 
was that of a deliberate attempt to make the affair the 
private property of a clique. Now that the mistake is 
apparent, the apology made is that Ibsen’s seventieth 
birthday was rushed on an unprepared world with such 
precipitation that there was no time to communicate 
with more than the few nearest Ibsenites. The excuse 
is a bold one, considering how outrageously impossible 
and incredible it is. Plenty of people who are just as 
accessible and eligible as I was heard nothing of the 
affair. It is quite clear to me that the whole business 
must have presented itself to the organizing secretary 
as a private tribute from a few friends and admirers of 
the Master, acting together in the matter as a sectional 
group wishing, as such, to individualise its share in the 
birthday offerings. But in that case, what right had he 
to spring its little present on the press and public as 
England’s tribute to Ibsen? When you meddle with a 
big man you must do it in a big way. Through 
overlooking this the group has landed itself in sending 
Ibsen a paltry present and filling his disciples with rage 
and shame, which of course found expression promptly 
in the press. Fortunately it will not matter much to ‘a 
man so deeply skilled as Ibsen in parochialism. He 
will quite understand that I and the other signatories 
of the address represent merely one of a dozen little 
sets, each of which regards some great man as its own 
private discovery and exclusive property. And he will 
write us a nice letter in which he will gravely pretend 
le of England. Then, 
‘presumably, he will refresh himself with a glance at 
the accounts of the circulation of his works rendered 


by his English publishers, and wink. 3 
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To Mr. Archer, also, I have a remonstrance to 
address. He has dropped into poetry, to the extent of 
a column and a half in the ‘‘ Chronicle,” over the same 
matter. And he has actually dragged in Shakespear ! 
Is it kind to Shakespear? Is it politetoIbsen? JI 
notice how very guardedly it is done: a careful 
scrutiny will show that Mr. Archer has committed 
himself to nothing more controversial than the state- 
ment that Ibsen will go the way that Shakespear 
went, which may mean no more than the way of all 
flesh. But J am greatly afraid that Ibsen will infer, at. 
the first glance, that he is expected to feel complimented 
at being compared to Shakespear, in which case he 
will certainly be so unspeakably enraged that no 
subsequent explanations will ever restore the good 
understanding existing between him and his translator. 
It reminds one of the painful occasion when, at a 
musical celebration, a wreath was solemnly awarded 
to Gounod and Wagner as representing jointly all that 
was great in modern music, with the result, of course,, 
of throwing both masters into a frenzy. Considering 
that the literary side of the mission of Ibsen here has 
been the rescue of this unhappy country from its 
centuries of slavery to Shakespear, it does seem a 
little strong to inform the creator of the Master- 
builder and Hedda Gabler that he is going the way 
of the creator of Prospero and the Queen in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
There is nothing that requires more discretion than the 
paying of compliments to great men. When an 
American journalist describes Sir Edward Burne Jones 
as ‘‘the English Gustave Doré,” or declares Madox. 
Brown to have been ‘‘as a realist, second only to Frith,” 
he means well; and possibly the victims of his good 
intentions give him credit for them. But I do most 
earnestly beg the inhabitants of this island to be 
extremely careful how they compare any foreigner to. 
Shakespear. The foreigner can know nothing of 
Shakespear’s power over language. He can only 
judge him by his intellectual force and dramatic insight, 
quite apart from his beauty of expression. From such 
a test Ibsen comes out with a double first-class : 
Shakespear comes out hardly anywhere. Our English 
deficiency in analytic power makes it extremely hard 
for us to understand how a man who is great in any 
respect can be insignificant in any other respect ; and 
perhaps the average foreigner is not much cleverer.. But 
when the foreigner has the particular respect in whick 
our man is great cut off from him artificially by the 
change of language, as a screen of coloured glass will 
shut off certain rays from a camera, then the deficiency 
which is concealed even from our experts by the 
splendour of Shakespear’s literary gift, may be obvious 
to quite commonplace people who know him only 
through translations. In any language. of the world 
‘* Brand,” ‘‘ Peer Gynt” and ‘‘ Emperor or Galilean ” 
prove their author a thinker of extraordinary penetra- 
tion, and a moralist of international influence. Turn 
from them to ‘‘To be or not to be,” or ‘‘ The sever 
ages of man,” and imagine, if you can, anybody more 
critical than a village schoolmaster being imposed on 
by such platitudinous fudge. The comparison does 
not honour Ibsen: it makes Shakespear ridiculous ; 
and for both their sakes it should not be drawn. If we 
cannot for once let the poor Bard alone, let us humbly 
apologise to Ibsen for our foolish worship of a foolish 
collection of shallow proverbs in blank verse. Let us 
plead that if we compare, not the absolute Shakespear 
with the absolute Ibsen, but the advance from the old 
stage zany Hamblet to our William’s Hamlet with 
the advance from Faust to Peer Gynt, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
was really a great achievement, and might stand as an 
isolated feat against ‘‘ Peer Gynt” as an isolated feat. 
But as it led to nothing, whereas ‘‘ Peer Gynt” led to 
so much that it now ranks only as part of Ibsen’s 
romantic wild oats—above all, as Ibsen’s message 
nerved him to fight all Europe in the teeth of starvation, 
whereas Shakespear’s was not proof even against the 
ignorance and vulgarity of the London playgoer,, it only 
needs another turn of the discussion to show that 
a comparison of the two popular masterpieces is 
like a comparison of the Eiffel Tower to one of the 
péaks in an Alpine chain. It is quite useless to 
attempt to flatter the great men of the nineteenth 
century by comparing them to the men of the de- 
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